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Science were to continue to reduce the World's death-rate, besides con-
tinuing to increase the World's production of food. Though Science's
magic cornucopia had produced an abundance that had falsified Mal-
thus's pessimistic expectations up to date, the insuperable finiteness of
the area of the Earth's surface must set a ceiling to the progressive in-
crease in Mankind's food-supply that even Science could not transcend;
and the pace of the Intellect in making scientific discoveries, and of the
Will in applying them, was so much swifter than the pace of the Sub-
conscious Psyche in adjusting its habits to conform with the necessities of
successive new situations, into which it was perpetually being hustled by
its volatile yoke-fellow, that it seemed at least as likely as not that
Science's ceiling of global food production would be reached some time
before the Peasantry's habit of breeding up to the limit would have been
overcome.

The British people had taken not much less than 140 years to adjust
their breeding habits to a rise in the population of Great Britain pro-
duced by a fall in the death-rate that had begun circa A.D. 1740;* and this
had been the rate of change of habits in a then already predominantly
commercial-minded community in which 'the cake of custom'2 had been
much less massive, less opaque, and less resistant than it yet was in the
twentieth century in any of the peasant communities. It was, no doubt,
conceivable that the Peasantry's custom of breeding up to the limits of
subsistence might yield some day to the solvent of an exotic Western
technology; for a Peasantry who by A.D. 1952 were already discovering
that this Western talisman could endow them with something like a
Western military efficiency,3 at the price of their submitting to a Late
Modern Western drill, might go on to discover that it could also endow
them with something like a Western standard of living at the price of
their adopting post-Modern Western methods of keeping the increase of
population within bounds. Yet, even if there was thus some hope of the
Peasantry's eventually making this revolutionary change of practice in
this Malthusian field, the change here could hardly be counted upon to
come quickly enough to forestall the onset of an already impending
crisis.

In thus forecasting a posthumous fulfilment of Malthus's expectations,
we should also have to forecast that, by the time at which the disconcert-
ing gap between the World's food-supply and the Peasantry's breeding
habits would have brought the Peasantry to the verge of famine, some
oecumenical authority would have made itself responsible for looking
after at least the elementary material needs of the whole living popula-
tion of the planet. This prognostication, again, would be merely a pro-
jection of current tendencies, since, at the close of the Second World
War, the quantities and kinds of the food required by the whole popula-
tion of the World had actually been estimated, and the existing supplies
been commandeered and allocated, to meet the minimum needs of the
rice-eating, wheat-eating, and maize-eating provinces of the Oikoument,

1 See pp. 386-7, above.

* Bagehot, W.: Physics and Politics, loth ed. (London 1894, Kegan Paul), pp. tf and
35, ated jn II. i. IQZ.                                                        3 See pp. 503-16, above.